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MICHAEL FARADAY. 


T the end of the last century, a journeyman blacksmith named 
OK James Faraday, with his wife and two children, left a quiet 
D village in Yorkshire to seek his fortune in London, and there, on 
September 22nd, 1791, a third baby, Michael, was added to the little 
family. The blacksmith deserved to prosper, for he was honest and 
painstaking in his work, so much so that long after his death, his fellow- 
workmen used to recognize any specially well-shaped piece of iron, which 
needed little dressing from the file, as “ Faraday’s work.” But times were 
bad : he fell into ill-health, and a year or two after Michael’s birth the 
household became so poor that sometimes the hungry, growing children 
had not enough to eat. Yet it was a happy home, for they all loved each 
other ; and in after years, when Michael Faraday had become a famous 
man, he used to say “I love a smith’s shop, my father was a smith,” while 
the mere clink of tools, resembling the sound of the hammer on the 
anvil, was enough to bring a host of dear and sacred memories from 
childhood to his mind. 

If there were any pennies to spare at the beginning of a week, Michael 
was sent to a district school where he was taught to read and write—the 
extent of his learning. At other times, he ran errands for his mother, 
played marbles in the street, or was the proud guardian of his little sister, 
who was often entrusted to his care. Throughout her life his mother 
used to speak of him as “my Michael,” and the proud and loving title 
tells volumes of the place he filled at home and in her affection. 

ear the narrow mews in which the Faradays lodged over a 
coach-house, a bookbinder named Riebau kept a shop. He took 
a fancy to the bright-faced, curly-haired little lad, and when Michael was 
thirteen, hired him as errand boy. The customers, to whom Michael 
carried out papers sent by Mr. Riebau, liked his quick pleasant ways, 
and they used to hurry out to him on Sundays when they found that he 
ran so quickly through his rounds that he might be in time to change his 
clothes and go with his father and mother to church. In twelve months 
time, “in consideration of his faithful service,” the bookbinder bound him 
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as his apprentice without the usual fee. Then Michael felt that he had 
indeed begun to make his own way in the world. 

Now he sat stitching and covering books, giving his whole heart to the 
work till he had learned his trade thoroughly. Two boys were put 
under him, and he had time and leave to read the books he bound. He 
chose chiefly easy books on chemistry, which he spelled out and 
puzzled over till knotty points became clear, and he was filled with a 
great zeal to learn more. One day, he saw a notice of some lectures to 
be delivered on Natural Philosophy. To those he must go, and he 
paid his entrance fee with some shillings which his elder brother had 
given him at odd times for pocket money. It was not enough for him 
merely to attend the lectures. He wrote them out afterwards and wished 
to repeat for himself the experiments the lecturer had made. With a few 
pence, and a great amount of thought and labour, he made some simple 
apparatus which served his purpose. Note books are still preserved 
among memorials of Faraday, which are filled with jottings from 
newspapers and accounts of books he had read, written in his boyish 
hand. Thus the bookbinder’s apprentice taught himself and laid the 
foundations of future greatness of character. A French artist, who 
lodged with Mr. Riebau, watched the hard-working boy, and seeing 
he deserved to be helped, offered to teach him perspective. This was a 
great boon ; for now Michael could illustrate the lectures he had written 
out with drawings by his own hand. 

A great building stands in Albemarle Street, London, known as the 
Royal Institution. It stood there in Michael Faraday’s boyhood, and 
then as now, lectures were given there with the aims of spreading abroad 
a knowledge of science and of applying scientific discoveries to the 
common purposes of life. Sir Humphrey Davy, the famous chemist, 
lectured there ; and as Michael passed the building when going about his 
business, he used to look up at the great doorway and wish with all his 
heart that he had a chance to enter there as a student. To him the 
Roya] Institution was asa sacred Temple of Science. To his great joy a 
customer gave him a ticket for a course of Sir Humphrey Davy’s 
lectures, and night after night he rushed away after work was done, and 
took his seat in the theatre’ of the building to listen eagerly, overjoyed at 
his good fortune. 

Time passed. Michael’s thirst for knowledge increased ; every spare 
moment was well used for self-improvement, and he kept one aim clearly 
in view. His hopes were fixed on giving up his time and powers to the 
study and service of science. But how was a poor lad with no influential 
friends to manage to do this? Clearly he must depend upon himself. 
He copied very neatly his illustrated lectures and sent them to the 
President of the Royal Institution, praying for a post, however humble, as 
servant in the laboratory there. He waited some days, and then applied 
at the door only to receive the assurance that there was no answer to his 
letter. Well! disappointments and obstacles are the steps up which 
brave people climb to victory, and we shall see whether Michael Faraday 
earned the name of hero before he died. His seven years’ apprenticeship 
came to an end, and a prosperous bookbinder took him into his 
employment, gave him good wages, and said to him in course of time 
“T have no child ; if you;will stay with me you shall have all I have when 
Iam gone.” This was a ?good offer, if a sure livelihood was all Michael 
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wanted ; and perhaps if his father and mother had been still needing help 
he would have accepted the generous proposal : but this was not the case, 
and as we know Michael had other aims in view. 

It has been said “all things come to him who waits.” ~This is partly 
true ; but work and worthiness must go hand in hand with patience. 
Michael was not only patient ; he did faithfully and well every little duty, 
and at the same time went on fitting himself to be ready and deserving if 
the chance he longed for came. In 1812, when he was 21 years old, 
he made another petition for a post in the Royal Institution Laboratory. 
This time to Sir Humphrey Davy, and received at first in reply only 
promises of books to bind. But three months more and Michael was one 
of the happiest youths in London ; for the office of assistant in the 
Laboratory was vacant, and Sir Humphrey offered it to him. The salary 
was small, much less than he would have gained by bookbinding ; his 
days were spent for the most part in the underground laboratory, and he 
had many annoyances and vexations to contend with: his home consisted 
of two lonely rooms under the roof of the Royal Institution ; but so light- 
hearted was he that he cheered his solitude in odd moments with singing 
and flute-playing.. In those upper rooms a little company of poor youths 
used sometimes to gather round him to read essays they had written and 
discuss books they had read. Like Michael, they were bent on self- 
improvement and were students of science; and this little society of 
self-taught young men, who used only plain, uncultivated speech, and 
often made their thoughts known in stammering words, grew, in course of 
time, into the City Philosophical Society, and from that into the present 
famous Society of Arts. So mighty are small beginnings. 

Now while Michael was acting as assistant to Sir Humphrey Davy 
and the other learned lecturers connected with the Royal Institution, he 
was all the time continuing to learn. He had trained himself from 
boyhood in good habits, was exact and painstaking and persevering—ail 
three needful qualifications for one who would succeed in scientific 
pursuits ; also he had learned to curb his temper and bear annoyances 
with patience, and this was well, for he had many vexations and worries 
in the course of his daily work. So Michael reaped already some of the 
seed sown in boyhood—by degrees his worth was recognised, and he was 
now and then promoted from the post of assistant to the lecturers to that 
of lecturer. Yet it was up-hill work, and some eighteen years passed 
away before he was educated and prepared to enter on his career as 
a great scientific discoverer. 

In 1821 he married and brought his young wife to his rooms in the 
Royal Institution. His salary was still very small: but their wants were 
few and their tastes always simple. It was a perfectly happy marriage, 
and the husband and wife grew more united every year. Sometimes 
Faraday was called from home on professional business. His letters 
written on such occasions to his wife have been preserved and show how 
deep and tender was the love he bore her. In course of time, in addition 
to his Royal Institution duties, he found employment as a commercial 
analyst, and soon his earnings in this way amounted to £1000 a year with 
promise of increase. But ‘this lucrative business took precious time 
which he wanted for unpaid research and without a regret, he gave it all 
up and fell back on his income of £150 a year. Fey young men have 
such high ideals as those which ruled Faraday’s conduct. He wished 
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neither for wealth nor fame—his great longing was for truth, to search 
for it and reveal it to his fellow-men. Picture him during these years 
when he was slowly and perseveringly working his way onwards towards 
the noble aim he always kept in view. A poor man of simple tastes, 
loving his own home and the few like-minded companions who gathered 
about him so heartily that he did not care to seek pleasures or society in 
the world outside. Full of energy that showed itself in every movement ; 
sunny-hearted and quickly moved to laughter, like an overgrown boy in 
his merriment sometimes; an ardent lover of children, yet withal 
an elder and minister in the little obscure church to which he belonged, 
and possessed with an untiring enthusiasm for truth and knowledge, which 
led him to welcome constantly fresh work and fresh calls to usefulness. 

So the years went by and Michael Faraday’s loving service of science 
met with its reward. One after another the hidden mysteries of Nature 
revealed themselves to him, and he made discoveries in electricity and 
magnetism, which brought many blessings to the world. By his teachings 
he overthrew old superstitions and errors, and made known facts in 
science hitherto unsuspected, pointed out the close connection of 
the various natural forces, such as heat, light, electricity, etc., and 
showed that all are interchangeable manifestations of the one great 
Force by which the ever-living God works in creation and makes 
His presence known to men. And in his mind there was_ never 
any fear of the results to which his search after truth might lead him: 
all his investigations and discoveries only deepened every year his 
reverence for God, and for all that was good and beautiful around him. 

At length the blacksmith’s son had risen by his energy and faithfulness 
to be a giant among men. He was the peer of the greatest scientific 
men of his day, and a famous discoverer in Natural Science whom 
all the world delighted to honour. Distinctions were showered upon 
him, a pension was granted him by Government, ninety-five titles were 
allotted to him by his own countrymen and by foreigners, and he was 
elected a member of seventy-two learned societies. Michael Faraday’s 
name was held in reverence far and wide, and his days were filled with 
opportunities for work and influence. Yet now, when he was full of years 
and honours, his thoughts turned back to the early days when life had 
been a struggle. The news-boys in the streets of London received many 
an encouraging nod and cheerful greeting as he passed them, and he tooka 
deep interest in young and poor men who were trying to educate and help 
themselves upward. He loved to lecture to working men and to give a 
helping hand and a kind word to those who needed them. Always a 
lover of children, it was his delight each Christmas to lecture to the little 
listeners who flocked to the Royal Institution for their annual treat, and, 
though his learning was so profound, his words were simple enough for 
the youngest to understand. Professor Tyndall says of him, “In 
Faraday, beauty and nobleness coalesced to the exclusion of everything 
valgar and low. He did not learn his gentleness in the world, for he 
withdrew himself from its culture: and still this land of England 
contained no truer gentleman than he.” 

And truly Michael Faraday, the bookbinder’s apprentice, had gained a 
treasure of greater worth than the knowledge he had longed for and the 
power and fame which had been bestowed upon him—and this treasure 
was character. In these years of faithful work he had built for himself 
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such a character that his goodness was more apparent to all about him 
than his talent. 

And so, when the time came that his bodily strength began to 
fail and his memory grew dim and treacherous, and he had to withdraw 
himself from his much-loved work and active life, and his place 
was vacant at the scientific gatherings of which he had been the 
heart and soul, then the beauty of his inner life still shone out a 
prophecy of the new and better destiny awaiting him beyond the 
grave. The Queen gave him a quiet home at Hampton Court; there 
with his wife and an adopted niece, and visited by his old friends, he 
passed the two last years of his life. One of these constant companions 
says of him “his memory faded more and more ; but his sweet unselfish 
disposition was always there winning the love of all around him. Of 
himself he said, “My worldly. faculties are slipping away day by 
day. Happy is it for all of us that the true good lies not in them. 
As they ebb, tbey leave us as little children trusting in the Father 
of mercies.” As the end drew near, he was sometimes heard to say 
“JT am waiting, just waiting,” and resting in his arm-chair he passed 
peacefully away from earth on August 25th, 1867. 

‘FRANCES E. COOKE. 


THE THREE STAGES OF A BIBLE’S_-ETFE. —IIT. 
The Bible transfigured as ‘‘ Revelation,” or the ‘‘Word of God.” 


2st is not pleasant to tell the story of the second, or “ Bible,” stage : 
WA) for, unavoidably, we shall lay rough hands upon our fathers’ and 


our neighbours’ faiths, perhaps on our own faiths of but yesterday. 
When a literature becomes a Bible, it becomes an idol. That is what it 
needs must be for good and evil, in virtue of its being the literal “ Word 
of God.” For good, I say, as well as evil ; for, though we stop not here 
to dwell on this, the very worship of a thing as truly holy as this Bible is 
in many parts, has done vast good as well as evil in the world. The idols 
have much carrying power for ideas and ideals. The scoffer’s attitude is 
often a great deal worse for mind as well as heart than the idolater’s. If 
it take but little sense to be an idolater, it sometimes takes still less to be 
a scoffer at an idol. And, after all, it is for most of us but a choice of 
idols. Few rationalists but have some symbol which helps them to 
reverence, and few who through mistake do not in some degree worship 
the symbol instead of simply through the symbol, and to do that is to be 
an idolater. 

Worship of the Letter. 


Now, “idolatry” has been till lately the true word for the common 
attitude of Christendom towards its Holy Book. In many quarters it is 
the true word still. The book taken as the Word of God prostrates the 
mind. For instance, in the discussions with the Calvinist about eternal 
punishment that every now and then arise, his point is to find out 
the precise meaning of azonzos, the Bible’s Greek term for “ everlasting.” 
That meaning found out is to settle the tremendous question. If a 
Catholic hold controversy with Episcopalians, he pins them down to his 
one Bible text, a play on words at that, “ On this rock, Peter, I will build 
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my church.” Those nine words are offered as the corner-stone on which 
the Roman Catholic church is content to rest its vast claim. The 
heretics are almost all impaled on Bible texts; for at the back of each 
church creed lie Bible words, and to each the Bible is the court of last 
resort. Now and then an earnest friend, in talking on some deep 
problem of life and death, will surprise you with a Bible verse, offered 
like a bit of the Holy Cross, to charm away your ignorance and exorcise 
doubt. A friend once told me—I believe he has since been made 
a bishop—that, were the Gospel of John really written one hundred and 
fifty years after Christ, the whole fabric of his religious faith would be 
overthrown. So Father Ignatius writes Mr. MacQueary : “ To lose our 
faith in the miraculous birth of our Lord, and in his literal bodily 
resurrection, would be to lose all our joy and peace, all our hope 
and assurance of a blessed eternity.” When Dr. Kitto, an honest 
scholar and a famous author, tells us concerning one of Samson’s feats 
that “we can say nothing against this deed,” because Samson was 
“a divinely commissioned” man, but that “any other man who did this 
would deserve to be hanged,” the good doctor is on his knees before 
an idol. This kind of worship of the Bible’s letter has ruled in 
Christendom for centuries, and it is going on all around us now; and this 
kind is idolatry. 
Three Grades of Bibliolatry. 

There have been three degrees of such idolatry in Christendom,—(1) 
the Evangelical Protestant’s, (2) the Roman Catholic’s, (3) the half-way 
Rationalist’s. I name them in order of abjectness; for it is the 
Protestant, and not the Catholic, who has taken the most abject attitude 
before the Book. The second has had another idol that claims 
prostration,—his Church. To him the Bible only serves as pedestal for 
that: the Church, embodied in the priest, the bishop and the pope, is the 
living God on earth, ever present to announce and to interpret his own 
will, so that inspiration and revelation are one-channeled, truly, yet 
perpetual,—not ponded in one ancient reservoir. 

The written Word of God has therefore never been to the Catholic 
what it became to the Protestant at the great secession in the sixteenth 
century. Even.then, among the reformers themselves, there was a good 
deal of common sense mixed with the reverence: Luther called the 
Epistle of James a s¢vaw epistle, and only added Revelation to his 
translation under protest ; and he recognised discrepancies and errors in 
the Bible, and degrees of inspiration outside of it. 


Biblical Infallibility. 


But when the Jesuits, a little later, tried to recover the ground lost by 
the Reformation, the Protestants, feeling the need of a rock for their 
faith, some impregnable stronghold that could resist all attack, betook 
themselves as never men had done before in history to the doctrine of the 
Bible’s infallibility. Plenary inspiration of the Bible they set against 
Rome’s claim of Church infallibility, and “ Zhe Bible, and the Bible only, 
the Keligion of Protestants,” became the watchword of the Reformed 
Churches. 

It was far into the seventeenth century before the belief was fully 
formulated and accepted. Then it was carried out in most logical 
and absurd exaggeration. Not only the main truths, the ideas, the events, 
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but the words ; not only the words, but the letters and the Hebrew vowel- 
points, and not only these, but the punctuation-marks, were inspired by 
the Holy Ghost,—so it was held by the extremists. The writers were but 
notaries of the Holy Ghost,—nay, not so much as notaries; they 
were but pens of the Holy Ghost, the flutes through which it breathed 
its voice. 

Did the Holy Ghost descend to the grammatical errors and verbal 
barbarisms which strew the New Testament Greek? it was asked. And 
some answered, “Yea.” Others who said that to hold that thought would 
be blasphemy, escaped from the dilemma either by defiantly maintaining 
the classic purity of the bad Greek, or by insisting that what might be 
a barbarism to the ear of Greeks was not necessarily barbaric to the ears 
of the Holy Ghost. 

To-day, of course, such Bibliolatry has long gone by. 


Half-way Rationalism. 


The half-way Rationalist, whose church name may be Unitarian, or 
Universalist, or Broad Episcopalian, or Liberal Orthodox, takes a very 
different attitude. He uses reason far in Bible reading: first, he 
separates the more inspired from less inspired parts by testing all 
by his own standards of truth and common sense; and then, by these 
same tests, he settles the meaning of the inspired parts. He rationalizes 
the Revelation just as much as he feels obliged to in order to accept it; 
for the Word of God must be, at least, as wise as the words of man. 

In Buddha land, some generations after Buddha’s death, a great 
council was held to decide what were Buddha’s genuine teachings among 
the many claiming to be his ; and the council wisely decided that nothing 
ought to be received as Buddha’s word which was not common sense. 
That is what many a good Christian does to-day with Bible meanings. 
To freely recognize that this or that may be Buddha’s own word or actual 
Bible meaning, but that it is not common sense and lacks authority, 
is to take the final step in rationalism, for which not all are ready, 

On the contrary, our half-way rationalists are apt to take’ a backward 
step. They are like the members of another reverend assembly, the 
senators of Rome, when Alaric was camped outside the gates, and the 
city’s capture seemed inevitable. Nearly three generations had passed 
by since Christianity became the accepted faith of the empire, and one 
generation since the senate had voted to remove the statue of the goddess 
Victory from the capitol, and had blackballed Jupiter after his cause as 
god had been formally argued by advocates pro and con, and since the 
last heathen temple had been closed by the emperor’s edict. Yet, when 
Alaric and his wild hordes lay around the city, the senators, at their wit’s 
end and their faith’s end, consulted—whom? The Etrurian soothsayers, 
the oracles of the old blackballed religion! So strongly to their mind, 
only half-Christianized, did the old superstition cling. 

Thus it is with our half-way rationalist. In his Bible reverences 
he lives between the yesterdays and the to-day, not worshipping the letter 
as before, yet still disposed to bow before a good strong text. When the 
wild Goths of doubt are pressing hard, when some fierce Alaric of science 
is writing magazine articles, then, for the world’s sake, if not his own, he 
is apt to be found sacrificing before some Bible passage, as in the days 
gone by. W. C, GANNETT, 
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CHE EPISTLE sOn PAUL TO)THEG AAT TANS =xaVv 
§ Argument from Sarah and Hagar.—(iv. 21-31.) 


Q N this passage Paul avowedly uses allegorical interpretation,* and puts 
it forward as an argument which ought to satisfy his opponents. In 
a) na doi : sae ; 

oing so he only follows the practice of his time, and there is no 
occasion to defend him by saying that he meant to fight his enemies with 
their own weapons, or that he thought anything would be good enough for 
the “foolish Galatians.” Paul’s mind was too earnest and sincere for this 
kind of trifling, and we have no reason to suppose that he had entirely 
shaken off the current mode of interpretation. Indeed the marvel is the 
extent to which he has freed himself from it, and struck out a line of his 
own. What can be more unlike than a treatise of the Talmud and an 
Epistle of Paul’s? And how great is the contrast between Paul’s 
distinction of the spirit and the letter, and Philo’s habit of volatilizing the 
persons of history into the ideas of philosophy; and how rare and 
cautious is his use of allegory, compared with Philo’s constant 
employment of it as the only key by which the meaning of scripture can 
be unlocked! The passage before us is by far the most elaborate example 
of allegorical interpretation which we meet in the Epistles ; and if 
we consider its general drift, we shall see that it contains rather an 
argumentative illustration than an allegory in the sense of the Greek 
philosophers and of Philo. Paul, we may presume from his characterising 
the events as an allegory, believed that they occurred, or at least that the 
writer narrated them, with a view to conveying such a lesson as he 
himself draws from them, and his Christian experience may have seemed 
to light up the ancient story with a fresh illumination, and reveal for the 
first time its real meaning. It is in this opinion that we are unable 
to follow him, but we may at the same time admit that the circumstances 
were legitimately suited to the purpose which he had in hand. The 
arguments of the Jewish party among the Galatians are not specified ; 
but we may presume that they were an expression of the national feeling 
that the: Jews were the genuine descendants of Abraham ; that they were 
the chosen people, and the inheritors of a law of eternal obligation ; that 
the new covenant through Christ was only a completion and confirmation 
of the old, and could not supersede it; and that therefore the only 
entrance into favour with God must be through the portals of Judaism. 
Now it would be a fair mode of argument, in answer to this state of 
thought and feeling among the Jewish Christians, to show that their own 
early history intimated a very different conception of Divine Providence, 
and, with a simple change of names and circumstances, met the spiritual 
requirements of the present time. From the instance of Abraham 
himself, then, it appeared that the Divine selection did not proceed 
according to the laws of mere natural descent. For he had two sons, 
just as now he had two classes of descendants, one in the natural way by 
a slave, the other the child of promise by the freewoman. Taking these 
two women to represent the two covenants, the very name of Hagar 
reminds us of the Law; and her state of subjection, of the present earthly 
Jerusalem. On the other hand the Gentile Christians were, like Isaac, 
the children of promise. Thus it was evident that God was not bound by 
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the laws of natural descent, and it would be quite in accordance with his 
ancient dealings if he gave the preference to a spiritual offspring of 
Abraham. But the parallel went further. The spirit of persecution 
exhibited by the son of the bondwoman was now shown by those in slavery 
to the Law. But which was accepted in the olden time? So far was the 
son of the bondwoman from being allowed to limit the rights of the 
son of the freewoman, that he was not even permitted to share in the 
inheritance. 

Although very differently constructed, the argument is similar to one 
which might be drawn now by the friends of liberty and progress,against 
the spirit of a self-satisfied and intolerant orthodoxy from the early 
fortunes of Christianity. In the time of Christ, admitted by both parties 
to have been in the right, it was he who stood up for liberty of thought 
and practice, while the sticklers for dogma and ordinance were clearly 
rejected in the Divine judgment. And the argument might be 
strengthened by showing that there is now the same servile adherence to 
the letter, the same imperturbable self-confidence, and the same 
disposition to persecute. In truth, the same controversies re-appear, 
under different names, from age to age. Pharisaic Judaism was 
conquered in the letter, but its spirit gradually conquered the Church ; 
and only by slow degrees is Christendom casting it off, and coming 
to understand the glorious gospel preached by the Apostle of the 
Gentiles. 

21. ‘Under the Law”: Greek, “under law,” dénoting the kind of 
subjection that they desired. ‘‘Do ye not hear?” Some understand 
by this question, “Are you not in the habit of hearing the Law read?” 
But the more probable meaning is, “Do you not give heed to the Law?” 
“The Law ;” that is, the Scriptures containing the Law. 

22. ‘‘It is written;” that is, in the Book of the Law, or the 
Scriptures. Paul gives the general sense, but does not quote a 
particular statement. 

23. ‘‘ The hand-maid,” Hagar, the mother of Ishmael, from whom the 
Arabians were descended. ‘‘The free woman,” Sarah, the mother of 
Isaac, from whom sprang the Israelites. 

24. ‘‘Anallegory.” The Greek word is a participle, and may mean 
either, related as an allegory, or, interpreted allegorically. With us an 
allegory implies that the literal sense is not true. In the Pilgrim’s 
Progress, for instance, the characters are all fictitious, and under the 
appearance of a pilgrimage spiritual truths and experiences are described. 
But those who gave an allegorical interpretation to the scriptures did not 
necessarily reject the literal sense. Philo, no doubt, believed in the 
historical reality of Abraham and Moses, and other persons in the Old 
Testament, whom nevertheless he treated as the equivalent of 
philosophical ideas. Accordingly we cannot infer from Paul’s treatment 
of the history of Abraham that he regarded it as fictitious. 

‘One from Mount Sinai.” This ought to be followed by an 
explanation of “the other.” But Paul is led away by the mention 
of Hagar, and so the construction is changed, and the meaning of the 
other woman is given only by implication in verse 26. 

25. ‘*Now this Hagar is Mount Sinai in Arabia.” The Greek text here 
is very uncertain ; but where the revisors have obtained their reading 
“this Hagar,” | do not know, for “this Hagar” can mean only “this 
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woman of whom I have been speaking,” and is not warranted by any 
Greek text. With the reading which I suppose they must have intended 
to adopt, the translation ought to be “the word [or, the expression] 
Hagar,” This reading is given by Westcott and Hort, in their great 
edition of the Greek Testament, as the most probable. If it be correct, 
the meaning may be presented thus :—“ Hagar represents the covenant 
from Mount Sinai. Now I am justified in saying this, for the name 
Hagar itself denotes Mount Sinai in Arabia.” In support of this it has 
been said that there is a very similar, though not identical, word in 
Arabic, which means a stone or rock, and there is some slight evidence 
that Mount Sinai was so called. The evidence, however, is very scanty 
and unsatisfactory ; but it is not impossible that Paul, during his retreat 
in Arabia, may have heard the mountain spoken of locally as “ the rock,” 
and the similarity of the words would be sufficient to suggest the use 
which he here makes of them. The sentence might be explained more 
simply thus :—“ The expression Hagar in the allegory stands for Mount 
Sinai in Arabia, where the descendants of Hagar live.” A strong 
objection to this is that Hagar has already been declared to be the 
covenant from Mount Sinai, and it would therefore be quite unmeaning to 
say that the expression denoted the mountain where the covenant was 
given. If we retain this reading, we must, I think, accept the former 
interpretation. The reading, however, is far from certain; and some 
excellent critics, including Tischendorf, omit Hagar, and read, “ For 
Sinai is a mountain in Arabia.” With this reading we must suppose that 
the statement is inserted in order to inform or remind the Galatians 
where Sinai was, and the connection may be given as follows :—‘‘ Hagar, 
the mother of the Arabians, represents the covenant from Mount Sinai ; 
for Sinai is in Arabia.” This would give a clear and good sense, but 
unfortunately there 1s no allusion to Hagar’s being the mother of the 
Arabians, and without this the argument is very obscure. I am afraid 
we must be content to leave the reading and the meaning in some 
uncertainity. 

“‘ Answereth to the Jerusalem that now is.” Jerusalem, the centre of 
the Jewish race, represented the old covenant of the Law. She and her 
children were in bondage, and were therefore fitly symbolized by the 
bondwoman, The bondage was that spiritual slavery to the Law which 
has been already described ; but perhaps Paul may have thought also of 
the political condition of the Jews ; for though they were not the slaves, 
they were the subjects of a foreign power. 

26. The heavenly or spiritual Jerusalem, symbolized by Sarah, is the 
mother of us Christians. In an apocryphal work Zion is spoken of as 
“the mother of us all,” that is, of all Jews.* But, notwithstanding its 
claims on their affection, the old Jerusalem was, according to Jewish 
belief, to be superseded by a fairer city, built up from great foundations, 
and distinguished by “the brightness of its glory, and the beauty of its 
adornment.” In another Apocryphal work we are told that after the 
second destruction of Jerusalem the city “must be renewed in glory, and 
shall be crowned for ever.” This city had existed with God from the 
creation of the world, and had been shown to Adam, to Abraham, and to 
Moses.t Accordingly in Revelation (xxi. 10) the new Jerusalem descends 
out of heaven from God. Paul refers to this rabbinical notion ; but he 


* 4th Ezra x. 7. + Apocalypse of Baruch, iv., and xxxii. 
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gives it a spiritual meaning, for only spiritually could the heavenly 
Jerusalem be the mother of the Christians. The city of God, which had 
no temple, and needed no light but the Divine glory, was the Christian 
Church, which had already come down from heaven, and established 
itself among the nations ; and it must have seemed to Paul the earthly 
realization of the heavenly ideal. The thought of a Jerusalem above, 
which had been with God from the beginning, falls in with the whole 
course of the argument ; for it suggests that the gospel is not only new, 
but old, more ancient in the providence of God than the Law which was 
threatening to obstruct it. 

27. This quotation is taken from /sazaf liv. 1, a passage referring to 
the revival of the Israelites after the period of their desolation beneath a 
foreign yoke. Paul applies it to the heavenly Jerusalem, which, like 
Sarah, had long been barren, while she that had the husband, the earthly 
Jerusalem, had been fruitful. But as Sarah became the mother of the 
promised seed, so was it now; the Christian Church was spreading on 
all sides, and seemed likely soon to outnumber the Jews, while already 
the number of Gentile converts must have far exceeded the number of 
Jewish proselytes. 

28. It is doubtful whether the correct text here is “we” or “ye,” 
both readings being well supported. With the former, the reference is to 
Christians generally ; with the latter, the truth is applied emphatically to 
the Galatians, with a probable reference to their Gentile origin. 

29. The reference must be to Gemeszs xxi. 9, where it is related that 
Abraham gave a feast on the day that Isaac was weaned, and Sarah saw 
Ishmael mocking. It is questioned whether the Hebrew word can bear 
such a strong meaning; but, at all events, it is evident, from Sarah’s 
indignation, that the writer used it in an unfavourable sense. But even 
mocking hardly amounts to persecution, and Paul may have had in mind, 
in addition to the scriptural passage, some rabbinical story of Ishmael’s 
conduct. The persecutions referred to by Paul as still going on must be 
those inflicted by Jews upon Christians, and not merely. the troubles 
arising from the Judaizers. He wishes to show that the Jews have no 
prerogative which ought to tempt the Gentiles to place themselves under 
the yoke of Judaism. 

The principle which is here exemplified is of universal application. 
The disposition to persecute is an evidence that we are born after the 
flesh, and not after the spirit, and are to that extent excluded from the 
community of Christ. It is on the ground of something external,— 
dogma, or ritual, or church, or national descent,—that persecutions have 
arisen. It is not because men are less spiritual, less holy, less loving, 
that we persecute them; it is because they prefer the liberty and the 
reproach of Christ to some outward and dubious thing on which we pride 
ourselves, or which, from our own want of spirituality, we have come to 
regard as essential. The spirit of Christ is the only measure by which 
we can ascertain a man’s Christian stature ; and if we ever find ourselves 
harbouring unjust or unkind thoughts towards any man because in all 
good conscience he differs from us, we are becoming carnal, and cutting 
ourselves off from Christ. When Christendom becomes Christian, it will 
know what “the communion of the Holy Spirit” means, and not allow 
anything lower to usurp its place. Then persecutions will be over. 

30. The words after “Scripture” should have been printed as a 
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quotation, though it is not verbally exact. It is taken from Genesis xxi. 10, 
where, however, the Greek translation, agreeably to the Hebrew, has 
“ with my-son Isaac,” instead of “with the son of the freewoman.” The 
sense is the same, and the change seems evidently made, not from a 
failure of memory, but to make the signification clear, apart from its 
context. The ancients were by no means so particular as we have learned 
to be about giving the precise words of a quotation. Passages were not 
easily found in ancient manuscripts, so that the memory was largely relied 
upon, and the memory was not always quite correct. But in addition to this 
ource of error, writers deliberately altered quotations, when the exact 
words were not important ; and in cases where we should introduce a 
note or parenthesis, they adapted the language to their immediate 
purpose, or even introduced an entire clause by way of comment. Such 
things are matters of literary usage ; but our modern practice, though 
sometimes a little pedantic, is on the whole safest,—to repeat the exact 
words of the author to whom you refer. 

The scriptural command here appealed to is said to have been spoken 
by Sarah; but it is confirmed by the Divine direction to Abraham in 
verse 12. 

31. ‘‘Wherefore:” as the result of this allegory. The words at 
least point back only to the allegory ; but the sense serves as a conclusion 
to the whole argument. 

‘We are not children of a handmaid.” Handmaids might be many, 
but the freewoman, the legitimate wife, was only one. The sense is, we 
are not in a state of bondage, either to Judaism, or to any other system. 
We are sons of the freewoman, the promised seed, the heirs who have 
stepped into the full rights of their inheritance. 

JAMES DRUMMOND, 


STUDIES OF ROBERT BROWNINGS POEMS.—x. 


Poems on Art: II.—Painting. 


through the churches of the Italian city, looking ‘at the faded 

pictures of the Pre-Raphaelite masters, who re-discovered the art 
of painting. Their names are only known to students, their works are 
gradually dropping to pieces: their fame is eclipsed by the splendour 
of later artists. In the first and second verses, the poet is looking down 
from a hill upon Florence : 


| oe Old Pictures in Florence Browning tells us how he once wandered 


In the valley beneath, where white and wide 
And dashed by the morning’s water-gold, 
Florence lay out on the mountain-side. 
River, and bridge, and street, and square 
Lay mine, as much at my beck and call, 
Through the live translucent bath of air, 
As the sights in a magic crystal ball. 


As he looks, his eyes rest on the wonderful Bell Tower, the Campanile, 
which was built by Giotto :— 
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And of all I saw and of all I praised, 

The most to praise and the best to see, 
Was the startling bell-tower Giotto raised: 
But why did it more than startle me 2* 


That leads to the expostulation with Giotto in verse i. This verse 
puzzles us at first, but the explanation is found in xxx.and xxxi. One 
thing he has come to see at Florence is a picture by that artist which had 
been greatly praised by Michael Angelo,—“a precious little thing that 
Buonarotto eyed like a jover”; but with all his searchings through 
churches and galleries he has failed to find it. And, in a playful way, he 
says he could not have thought that a good friend of his like Giotto 
would have treated him so badly. He has, indeed, failed to find certain 
pictures of other artists, and has borne the disappointments. 


But the thing grows somewhat hard to bear 
When I find a Giotto join the rest. 


In verse iv., he tells us how he has a gift,—“a gift God grants me now 
and then,”—of restoring the old Florence in his imagination, and seeing 
the ancient people throng the streets. He used to linger under the olives 
and lean between the aloes :— 


And mark through the winter afternoons, 
By a gift God grants me now and then, 

In the mild decline of those suns like moons, 
Who walked in Florence, beside her men. 


His business is not with the living, it is with the dead :— 


They might chirp and chaffer, come and go 
For pleasure or profit, her men alive— 
My business was hardly with them, I trow, 
But with empty cells of the human hive ; 
—With the chapter-room, the cloister-porch, 
The church’s apsis, aisle or nave, 
Its crypt, one fingers along with a torch, 
Its face set full for the sun to shave. 
He wanders through the dim aisles, looking at the decaying pictures ; 
and he thinks most of all about the SOULS that created them. He thinks 
he sees the ghosts haunting the walls, where they put their spiritual life 
into those sacred frescoes. It seemed to him that whenever a fresco 
peels and drops, a touch of agony thrills through a shivering ghost ; and 
as the colours fade, the spectral artist must surely feel that he is being 
robbed of a portion of his being. That is what most impresses Browning, 
-—through every mouldering and neglected picture he feels the presence 
of “the wronged soul of an ancient master.” 


Wherever a fresco peels and drops, 
Wherever an outline weakens and wanes 
Till the latest life in the painting stops, 
Stands One whom each fainter pulse-tick pains ; 


*There is a splendid description of this Campanile in Ruskin’s Seven Lamps of 
Architecture, chap. iv. § 43; he calls it ‘*the model and mirror of perfect architecture.” 
Delightful accounts of Giotto and the other old masters will be found in Ruskin’s Morning: 
‘in Florence. 
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One, wishful each scrap should clutch the brick, 
Each tinge not wholly escape the plaster, 
—A lion who dies of an ass’s kick, 
The wronged great soul of an ancient master. 


That verse refers to the shameful way in which the city of Florence 
neglects its art treasures, and allows the sacred relics to decay. It is 
different with supreme artists, such as Angelo and Rafael, whose works 
everyone praises and thinks he understands; they have risen into the 
heavenly beatitude and see God face to face, and what care they about 
human praise or blame ! 


For oh! this world and the wrong it does! 
They are safe in heaven with their backs to it, 
The Michaels and Rafaels, you hum and buzz 
Round the works of, you of the little wit ; 
Do their eyes contract to the earth’s old scope, 
Now that they see God face to face, 
And have all attained to be poets, I hope ? 
’Tis their holiday now, in any case. 
Much they reck of your praise and you! 
But the wronged great souls—can they be quit 
Of a world where their work is all to do, 
Where you style them, you of the little wit, 
Old master this, and early the other, 
Not dreaming that old and new are fellows ; 
A younger succeeds to an elder brother, 
Da Vincis derive in good time from Dellos ? 


It is not personal ambition that makes these old masters grieve, it is 
because they know their fading pictures have a lesson to teach which the 
world refuses to learn. ‘Their frescoes are fading before men have gained 
the revelation which they were intended to teach. While Angelo and 
Rafael repose in celestial joy and triumph, these wronged souls cannot be 
at peace even in heaven while their labours are perishing on earth. It is 
not selfishness which moves them. They toiled without one thought of 
earthly reward ; all they desired was to deliver their message. 

In verse xi., some one is supposed to argue :—“ Well, if we could see 
any real meaning in their work, we should be quite ready to give them 
their meed of praise.” 


“Tf you knew their work you would deal your dole.” 


“ Well then ”—answers Browning—“ let me explain the value of the work 
of those old masters ” :— : 


May I take upon me to instruct you ? 


When we go to such a collection of paintings as that in the National 
Gallery, we are greatly puzzled by many pictures which are quite famous, 
which we feel we owgz to admire, and yet cannot understand. These are 
chiefly by artists who are called Old Masters. If we had wandered with 
the poet through the Florentine churches, we should most likely have 
criticised the frescoes of which he speaks. Looking at the melancholy 
saints with stiff limbs and huge aureoles, the awkward Madonnas with 
little Saviours, in all kinds of impossible positions, on their knees, we 
should have said: “How poor is this kind of work compared with the 
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classic perfection of Greece, and the wonderful breadth and richness of 
modern art.” But Browning sees through the works to the workers. He 
maintains that here there is a revelation of spiritual power such as we 
never get a glimpse of in the statues and temples of Greece. What was 
it that Greek art did? Itcreated forms of completed beauty and strength, 
beyond which nothing higher could be conceived. 


When Greek Art ran and reached the goal, 
Thus much had the world to boast in fructu— 
The truth of man, as by God first spoken, 
Which the actual generations garble, . 
Was re-uttered, and Soul (which Limbs betoken) 
And Limbs (Soul informs) made new in marble. 


And what was the influence of Greek art? He tells us in verses xii., xiii., 
xiv. These perfect forms, instead of attracting man to them, only made 
him feel his inferiority, subordination and imperfection. ‘There is the 
Divine ”—said Greek art-—‘‘and here is the Human ; each must keep its 
place. You may admire these wonderful creations, you may worship 
them ; but you must remember that you can never take your place 
amongst them and become Divine.” In verse xii., he says that the 
influence of Greek art was to make man rest in an ignoble contentment 
with his limitations. When we regard these statues of gods and goddesses, 
with their awful power, piercing glance, perfect grace, and everlasting 
beauty, then we feel that we must be satisfied with our feeble strength, 
small scope, imperfect grace, and brief existence. 


So, you saw yourself as you wished you were, 
As you might have been, as you cannot be; 
Earth here, rebuked by Olympus there: 
And grew content in your poor degree 
With your little power, by those statues’ godhead, 
And your little scope, by their eyes’ full sway, 
And your little grace, by their grace embodied, 
And your little date, by their forms that stay. 


In verse xiii., he uses special instances to enforce this view. However 
kingly you try to be, you can never sit with the royalty of a Theseus ; 
however you endeavour after perfection, you can never reach the majesty 
of the son of Priam ; your wrath may be tremendous, but mightier still is 
Apollo’s rage as he slays the snake ; your most awful grief can never be 
so grand as Niobe’s ; your race of life is surpassed by the game which is 
made immortal on the marble frieze ; and in your death you must be out- 
shone by the dying Alexander. 


You would fain be kinglier, say, than I am? 
Even so, you will not sit like Theseus. 
You would prove a model? The son of Priam 
Has yet the advantage in arms’ and knees’ use. 
You’re wroth—can you slay your snake like Apollo? 
You’re grieved—still Niobe’s the grander! 
You live—there’s the Racers’ frieze to follow : 
You die—there’s the dying Alexander. 
So, testing your weakness by their strength, 
Your meagre charms by their rounded beauty, 
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Measured by Art in your breadth and length, 
You learned—to submit is a mortal’s duty. 

—When IJ say ‘‘you”’ ’tis the common soul, 
The collective | mean: the race of Man 

That receives life in parts to live in a whole, 
And grow here according to God’s clear plan. 


Then, in verses xv. to xviil., he tells us how impossible it was for man to 
rest in Greek art ; it’s very finality and completeness made it inadequate 
to the needs of human nature. 


Growth came when, looking your last on them all, 
You turned your eyes inwardly one fine day 
And cried with a start—‘‘ What if we so small 
Be greater and grander the while than they ? 
Are they perfect of lineament, perfect in stature ? 
In both, of such lower types are we 
Precisely because of our wider nature ; 
For time, theirs—ours for eternity.” 
To-day’s brief passion limits their rage ; 
It seethes with the morrow for us and more. 
They are perfect—how else? they shall never change ; 
We are faulty—why not? we have time in store. 
The Artificer’s hand is not arrested 
With us—we are rough-hewn, no-wise polished : 
They stand for our copy, and, once invested 
With all they can teach, we shall see them abolished. 


That is what he feels in relation to Greek art,—it does not satisfy the in- 
finite aspirations of the soul. ‘‘ What’s come to perfection perishes ;” but 
man never comes to perfection, therefore he can never perish. Man’s 
immortality is constituted by his sense of imperfection ; whatever stage he 
gains, he still feels there are vaster heights to strive after. In verse xix., 
he tells us how this sense of infinite aspiration is met in the CAréstian art 
of these early masters. 


On which I conclude, that the early painters, 
To cries of ‘‘ Greek Art and what more wish you ?”’ 
Replied, ‘‘ To become now self-acquainters, 
And paint man, man, whatever the issue ! 
Make new hopes shine through the flesh they fray, 
New fears aggrandise the rags and tatters : 
To bring the invisible full into play! 
Let the visible go to the dogs—what matters ? ” 
With Christianity there came a NEW IDEAL; it told men that they were 
made after the power of an endless life ; not feebleness and prostration 
before a completed beauty, but endeavour and aspiration into ever- 
widening spheres of divine perfection,—that was to be the goal of the 
human spirit, 


Growth came, when looking your last on them all, 
You turned your eye inwardly one fine day. 


And when the soul looks within, it finds itself greater and grander than 
the finest creations of classic art, it finds a power of endless growth, a 
capacity for loftier vision, an aspiration towards the infinite. The 
statues of Greece are complete once and for ever, they are made perfect in 
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time ; but we are to grow in perfection through eternity. And these 
obscure early masters laboured under the impulse of this new ideal of the 
divineness of human nature ; it is the very grandeur of their conception 
which sometimes overpowers their technical skill. The halo of glory 
they paint in gold around the Virgin’s brow is, if I may so put it, the 
symbol of their despair; they seem to say, “ These human forms are 
diviner than we can express, so we leave them with these rays of light to 
suggest the glory we have failed to express in the features.” They were 
so blinded by excess of light, by the blaze of spiritual beauty and saintly 
holiness, that they overlooked the technical details of their work ; all 
they wanted was to make their pictures adequate to arouse emotions of 
rapture, worship, reverence, and devotion. That was their object,— 


To bring the invisible full into play! 
Let the visible go to the dogs,—what matters ? 


For their faithfulness to the new ideal, Browning calls on us to render 
our homage :— 


Give these, I exhort you, their guerden and glory 
For daring so much, before they well did it. 
The first of the new, in our race’s story, 
Beats the last of the old; 'tis no idle quiddit. 
The worthies began a revolution, 
Which if on earth you intend to acknowledge, 
Why, honour them now! (ends myallocution), 
Nor confer your degree when the folk leave college. 


That, then, was the function of these well-nigh forgotten artists. They 
struggled to express a truth, never guessed at by the Greeks. In the 
progressive march of art you cannot afford to omit a single stage ; in your 
admiration of the New, you must never disparage the Old ; for without 
that Old yeu could never have had the New. We must remember 


That old and new are fellows : 
A younger succeeds to an elder brother, 
Da Vincis derive in good time from Dellos. 


The Florentine painters gave a new initiative to the human spirit, which 
has resulted in the matchless creations of modern art ; their crudeness 
and imperfection was inspired by a vital principle; their pictures 
quickened new faith in the infinite power of the soul and its endowment 
of eternal progress. FRANK WALTERS. 


SCENES FROM THE MINISTRY OF CHRIST.* 
1.—The First Disciples. 
[Read John i. 29-51. Hymn 107.] 


INTRODUCTORY.—The teacher should read for his own information 
Luke iii. 1-17, Mark i. 1-13, John i. 15-28, and give a short account 
of John’s preaching in the wilderness, of the Baptism of Jesus, of the 


*These Lesson Notes for Teachers were prepared by Rev. Joseph Wood for use in his own 
Sunday school in Birmingham, The hymns referred to are taken from the Sunday School 
Hymn Book (S.S.A.). 
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crowds that went to hear John, and among them two young fishermen 
from Galilee, Andrew and John, who had probably come up to Jerusalem 
to attend to some matter of their trade—Jerusalem being a great market 
for fish. Hearing of John they had gone out to see the new teacher, and 
being moved by his words had been baptized by him in Jordan, and then 
had stayed with John as his personal disciples, to learn more of his 
doctrine. Distinguish between the two Johns—the Baptist and the 
Disciple. 

EXPLANATORY :—/ohm i. 29. ‘The next day ”—day after deputation 
from Jerusalem (i. 19). ‘Lamb of God.” Jsazaf lili. 7.—Symbol taken 
from ancient sacrifice. Explain what a symbol is—the likeness of a 
spiritual to a material thing. 

31. “Knew him not,” z.e., as a prophet from God. John the Baptist 
had known Jesus all his life. They were cousins. But not until now 
had he recognised the special work and mission of Jesus. 

32. See Matt. iii. 16. “ Record”—witness. (All ought to giv 
witness to whatever good and true thing we know. Not ashamed. 
Everyone a lamp to give light.) 

35. ‘‘ Next day after’”—second day after deputation from Jerusalem. 
“Two of his disciples.” Andrew and probably John. 

37. ‘They followed him.” The first beginning of the Christian 
Church. Here is the little, tiny rill, far away, which now has become a 
great river. Great things—-small beginnings. 

38. “What seek ye?” Jesus will have men face clearly what they 
are doing. Have you any object deeper than mere curiosity? Jesus to 
be followed intelligently. “ Rabbi”—Master— 7eacher. 

39. Spent that evening and night with Jesus, in what wondrous 
talk ! 

41. Both Andrew and John seem to have gone for their brothers, 
Peter and James, to tell them of this wonderful teacher, but Andrew was 
the frst to succeed, and afterwards John brought up James; but this 
is only an inference. “Christ ”—anointed—consecrated. 

42. “When Jesus beheld him,”—an earnest look that penetrated to 
his heart and read his character. ‘Son of Jona”—son of John. “A 
Rock ”—Peter. See Revised Version. 

43. Jesus had probably heard from Andrew and John that Philip, 
who was also of Galilee, was in the neighbourhood. ‘Follow me.” First 
time Jesus uses these memorable words. 

45. “ Nathanael”—“ Gift of God”—same as Dorothea. Nathanael 
was of Cana in Galilee (xxi. 2), Nathanael is by many identified with 
Bartholomew. 

46. ‘Out of Nazareth ”—a poor, obscure little village like Nazareth. 

47.“ No guile”—frank, simple, sincere, opened-eyed, nothing to hide. 

48. “ Fig-tree”—symbol for the privacy of a man’s own house. 

51. “Verily, verily”’—Amen! “Amen” means “ in truth.” “Unto 
you ”—all present are included, Andrew, Peter, John (James), Philip, 
Nathanael. 

Observe.—The call of the first disciples was not a call to preach, nor 
even to daily companionship with Jesus, but simply a call to live his life and 
learn his doctrine. The second and higher call came in Galilee (Mazz. 
iv. 18-22), and was acall to go about with Jesus and help him in 
his work, 
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Lesson Subject :—‘‘Come and See.” 


(1) The secret of all search for Truth,—“ COME AND SEE.” That’s the 
way to get information and benefit. Things will not fall into your mouth 
if you sit still—but go, seek, follow, take trouble, open your eyes. These 
first disciples were already thoughtful, earnest men—not afraid to follow 
the light of new thoughts. They followed the light they saw in John; 
they were therefore ready to take the next step, to follow the brighter light 
they saw in Jesus. (John’s preaching—Duwty. Jesus’ preaching—Love.) 
Come and see. Look around; be observant and wide awake. “Lord 
that our eyes may be opened,” the most needful prayer. Truth invites us, 
“Come:” Truth appeals to Reason—“and See.” We are to see—not to 
accept blindly. We are to enquire and satisfy our own mind, conscience, 
and judgment. 

(2) The antidote to all Prevudice,—-““ COME AND SEE.” 'Nathanael’s 
question showed a prejudice against Nazareth which was quite unfounded. 
There was nothing against Nazareth except its obscurity. How much 
good do we miss by Prejudice? Prejudice against the Foreigner—the 
Frenchman, the Chinese. Can any good thing come out of the Negro, 
the Maori, the Hindoo? Come and see. Contempt for inferior races. 
Prejudice in religion. Can any good thing come out of Mohammedanism, 
Buddhism, Romanism, or Agnosticism? Come and see. Class Prejudices, 
—can any good thing come out of the British workman, or the Aristocracy, 
or the monied people? Come and see. Personal Prejudices: we 
dislike people for trivial reasons—something in their opinions, manners, 
ways of talking ; even—God forgive us—merely in their voice, or looks, or 
their dress which frets us and gives us a prejudice, and we say “Can any 
good thing,” etc. Come and see. There is scarcely anyone we should 
not find something good and lovable in if we had to live with them every 
day. Beware of fancifulness, and fastidiousness, and the hasty dislike of 
people for no good reason. 

JOSEPH Woop. 


LESSONS ON THE BOOK OF SAMUEL.—IX. * 
David’s escape to the Philistines. (/ Sam. xxvil.-xxvill. 2 ; xxix.—xxx.) 


ig (©ND David said in his heart, I shall now perish one day by the 
hand of Saul: there is nothing better for me than that I should 
escape into the land of the Philistines ; and Saul shall despair 
of me, to seek me any more in all the borders of Israel: so shall 
I escape out of his hand. 

“And David arose, and passed over, he and the six hundred men 
that were with him, unto Achish the son of Maoch, king of Gath. And 
David dwelt with Achish at Gath, he and his men, every man with 
his household, even David with his two wives, Ahinoam the Jezreelitess, 
and Abigail the Carmelitess, Nabal’s wife. And it was told Saul 
that David was fled to Gath : and he sought no more again for him. 

“And David said unto Achish, ‘If now I have found grace in thine 
eyes, let them give me a place in one of the cities in the country, that I 


* Continued from The Sunday School Helper, November, 1891. 
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may dwell there: for why should thy servant dwell in the royal city 
with thee ?’ 

“Then Achish gave him Ziklag that day : wherefore Ziklag pertaineth 
unto the kings of Judah unto this day. 

“And the number of the days that David dwelt in the country 
of the Philistines was a full year and four months.” (xxvii. 1-7.) 

David must have been very hard pressed by Saul before he decided 
to leave his native land and ask the Philistines to give him shelter ; 
for in those days, when each country had its own god, a man who 
changed his country had also to change his god, because the power 
of these tribal deities was limited to their own territories. This was the 
reason David was bitter against those who caused his exile and said 
(xxvi. 19) :—-“ cursed be they before Jehovah ; for they have driven me 
out this day that I should not cleave unto the inheritance of Jehovah, 
saying, ‘Go serve other gods.’ ” 

In the same way David’s father and mother would have to worship 
Chemosh while they were staying with the king of Moab, for the land of 
Moab was believed to belong to Chemosh just in the same way that the 
land of Israel belonged to Jehovah. Probably they would not find this 
change very difficult because they had relations who were Moabites ; for, 
of course, Jesse’s grandmother, Ruth, had been accustomed to worship 
Chemosh all her life in Moab, and only began to worship Jehovah when 
she crossed the border with her I[sraelitish mother-in-law, saying, ‘ Thy 
people shall be my people, and thy God my God.” (Az¢h 1. 16.) 

How David managed to worship Dagon the god of the Philistines for 
more than a year and how he kept on friendly terms with king Achish 
and his old enemies the Philistines we do not know. There is a story 
(xxvii. 8-12) that he and his men used to go out and make raids on the 
neighbouring people, and when they returned laden with spoil they would 
curry favour with Achish by telling him they had won it from his enemies 
the men of Judah. It is said that Achish did not find out that David was 
deceiving him in this, because when David made these raids he always 
caused every man, woman, and child to be killed off so that no one should 
carry the news to ’Achish ! 

If David did this he was not only very deceitful to the king who was 
befriending him. and his men, but also extremely cruel. So we will 
hope that this very unlikely story is nothing more than a story. 

After a time David’s position became very difficult, for Achish wanted 
him and his men to help the Philistines in a war against Saul. 

xxvill. 1 :—‘ And it came to passin those days, that the Philistines 
gathered their hosts together for warfare, to fight with Israel. And 
Achish said unto David, ‘ Know thou assuredly, that thou shall go out 
with me in the host, thou and thy men.’” David assured Achish that he 
might trust his servant’s fidelity ; whereupon Achish made him captain 
of his life-guard. 

xxix. I-I1 :—“ Now the Philistines gathered together all their hosts to 
Aphek: and the Israelities pitched in Jezreel. And the lords of the 
Philistines passed on by hundreds, and by thousands : and David and 
his men passed on in the rearward with Achish. 

“Then said the princes of the Philistines, ‘What do these Hebrews 
here ?’ 

“And Achish said unto the princes of the Philistines, ‘Is not this 
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David the servant of Saul the king of Israel, which hath been with 
me these days, or these years, and I have found no fault in him since he 
fell away unto me unto this day ?’ 

“But the princes of the Philistines were wroth with him; and the princes 
of the Philistines said unto him, ‘Make the man return, that he may go 
back to his place where thou hast appointed him, and let him not go 
down with us to battle, lest in the battle he become an adversary to us: 
for wherewith should this fellow reconcile himself unto his lord? should 
it not be with the heads of these men? Is not this David, of whom they 
sang one to another in dances, saying, 


Saul hath slain his thousands, 
And David his ten thousands ? 


“Then Achish called David, and said unto him, ‘As Jehovah* liveth, 
thou hast been upright, and thy going out and thy: coming in with me in 
the host is good in my sight : for I have not found evil in thee since the 
day of thy coming unto me unto this day: nevertheless the lords favour 
thee not. Wherefore now return, and go in peace, that thou displease not 
the lords of the Philistines.’ 

“And David said unto Achish, ‘But what have I done? and what 
hast thou found in thy servant so long as I have been before thee unto 
this day, that I may not go and fight against the enemies of my lord 
the king?’ 

“ And Achish answered and said unto David, ‘I know that thou art 
good in my sight, as an angel of God: nothwithstanding the princes of 
the Philistines have said, He shall not go up with us to the battle. 
Wherefore now rise up early in the morning with the servants of thy lord 
that are come with thee; and as soon as ye be up early in the morning, 
and have light, depart.’ 

“So David rose up early, he and his men, to depart in the morning, 
to return into the land of the Philistines. And the Philistines went up to 
Jezreel.” 

xxx. I-6.--David and his men, on coming to Ziglag, found that the 
Amalekites had burned it and taken captive the women and children. 
They wept at the sight which they beheld. . In his distress, David con- 
sulted Abiathar the priest, and then set out in pursuit of the Amalekites. 
They came across a poor, sick Egyptian, who, on David promising not to 
kill him or deliver him up to his former master, led the way down to the 
camp of the Amalekites. 

xxx. 16-19 :—‘‘And when he had brought him down, behold, they were 
spread abroad over all the ground, eating and drinking, and feasting, 
because of all the great spoil that they had taken out of the land of the 
Philistines, and out of the land of Judah. And David smote them from the 
twilight even unto the evening of the next day : and there escaped not a 
man of them, save four hundred young men which rode upon camels and 
fled. “And David recovered all that the Amalekites had taken: and David 
rescued his two wives. And there was nothing lacking to them, neither 
small nor great, neither sons nor daughters, neither spoil, nor anything 
that they had taken to them ; David brought back all.” 


* The writer was evidently so accustomed to this Israelite form of oath, 4s ¥ehovah 
liveth, that he has put it unawares on the lips of a Philistine. Achish would have sworn by 
his own god and said, 4s Dagon liveth. 
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Besides recovering what had been taken from Ziklag, David’s party 
were now in possession of all the spoil which the Amalekites had taken 
from the other places in their raid (verse 14), and as they started 
homewards, driving the cattle before them, they praised their leader and 
said, “ This is David’s spoil.” 

When they came to the two hundred men who had been left by the 
brook Besor, some selfish men said, “ Because they went not with us, we 
will not give them ought of the spoil that we have recovered, save to 
every man his wife and his children, that they may lead them away 
and depart.” 

But David rebuked. their greed and made the following law 
once and for all :—“As his share is that goeth down to the battle, so 
shall his share be that tarrieth by the stuff: they shall share alike.” 

And when David came to Ziklag he divided his own share of spoil 
and sent presents to his friends in Judah, and in all those places, where 
he and his men had been wont to dwell during their wanderings. Thus 
even in those wild times a spirit of generosity and fairness was growing 
up among the people, also gratitude for any kindness that had been 
shown. Whenever any of us are tempted to take rather more than our 
fair share of anything, let us remember those words of David “ They shall 
Share altke,” and pray that we may do the thing that is right and just. 

HARRIET M. JOHNSON. 


LESSONS ON THE NEW TESTAMENT PARABLES.—II. 


The Parable of the Sower, or the Differing Soils. 
[ Matt. xiii. 1-23. See also Mark iv. 1-25 ; Luke viii. 4-18.] 


RSG k Matthew and Mark give this parable its right historical setting, 
then it was occasioned by the fact that the preaching of Jesus 
made but little impression upon the minds of many of his 

hearers. They listened, but did not seem to take in what he had to say. 

Matt. xii. shows opposition on the part of some, a dull stupid indifference 

on the part of others, a deep and lasting interest on the part of only a 

few. This he illustrates in this parable of the Differing Soils. 

1. The Sea, z.e. Sea of Galilee. Described in Zzfe 7 Pad. p. 17, also 
in Stanley’s Szzaz and Pad. p. 371. 

2. If Matthew’s indication of date is correct (xii. I, xiii. 1), these 
parables were delivered on the Sabbath—a day when the people would 
have leisure to follow Jesus and listen to him. The ship mentioned here 
would, of course, be a fishing smack. 

3. What is a parable? In what does it differ from a proverb? A 
fable? An allegory? Why did Jesus teach in parables? Show that a 
figurative narrative or word-picture would arrest the attention and arouse 
curiosity where plain abstract teaching would have no effect. 

4. Wayside. The narrow. path alongside or across the field, 
trodden down hard, so that the seed cannot sink in, but lies outside, on 
the surface. 

5. These stony places are places where massive rocks are hidden 
under a thin surface of earth. For the plant to grow upwards and 
profit by the sun’s rays, it must send its root deep down into the ground. 
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This it cannot do because of the rock beneath. Moisture cannot be 
drawn from the rock to refresh the plant and enable it to withstand the 
sun’s heat ; it therefore withers away. 

7. This soil is different; it is soft and deep; but it is dirty. 
It has not been cleared of the roots of weeds. The weéds grow up 
and absorb the strength of the soil. The good grain grows up weak 
and stunted; wanting in stamina, it can produce no fruit, but withers 
away and gives place to the rank and luxuriant weeds. It shows 
bad husbandry. 

8. This ground is good as compared with the other kinds. It is 
deep, well ploughed, therefore receptive, and has been cleaned, freed 
from stones, weeds, grass, etc. Here the seed does well though the 
result is not uniform. One patch is on a sunny slope, another corn field 
may have too much shade or some other disadvantage. There are 
therefore degrees of excellence in the crops, just as one star differs from 
another in glory. 

[10-17. These verses might be passed over as they interrupt 
the story. | 

In the interpretation given by Jesus nothing more is said of the 
Sower or of the Seed, but only of the soil. The lesson the parable was 
intended to teach is that the effect of religious instruction depends upon 
the condition of the heart of those to whom it is addressed. Even the 
highest and purest truths, although set forth in the most appropriate way, 
will fail utterly when addressed to some minds, but will be fruitful when 
presented to others. The difference is due to the mental state or 
disposition of the hearers. 

18-19. In the former part of the parable we had to do with the soz/, 
here we have to do with the sz7d. 

The trodden-down path represents the mind that has become 
hardened and is impervious to what is good. It is a worldly, unspiritual, 
mind. Its bent is low, it has no sympathy with religion, cannot 
appreciate it, sees no beauty in it, does not understand it, does not 
take it in. Spiritual truths awaken no response ; but, like the seeds which 
haye fallen on the hardened path, are swept away by any passing 
thought or interest. There is an utter indifference, or rather insensibility 
to what is spiritual. 

20, This is more promising, but reminds one of our common 
saying: “Too good to last.” fhe truth meets with a ready response 
and kindles, for a time, a blaze of enthusiasm, which, however, soons 
burns out. The character is too superficial ; there has been no serious 
deliberation, no taking the truth deep down into the heart and firmly 
grasping it. The nature of the man beneath is thoroughly hard, his 
goodness is only on the surface. It is soon dried up, because there 
are no springs of holy and loving feeling below to nourish it. The 
moment that difficulties arise these better purposes are abandoned. 

22. Here we have a mind more capable of good things, it is 
free from the faults of the former two classes. The ground, however, is 
already occupied. The world, with its cares, and pleasures, absorbs the 
attention and leaves but little for higher things. The truth has not 
a fair chance, its influence is counteracted. Notice the progressive 
nature of evil feelings,—they grow stronger and stronger, and at length 
completely starve and crowd out the good that has been struggling 
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to maintain itself there. Good cannot exert its proper influence 
while evil is still allowed to retain its place in the heart. Where 
the whole strength of the soul is given to worldly interests, there 
the religious life necessarily becomes sickly and then droops and 
dies. It is a case of spiritual starvation. 

23. Here the truth is more successful. The heart is receptive and 
freed from the sway of evil influences. The truth is understood, 
appreciated and allowed to exert its rightful influence. With the 
advance of time its influence over the heart and life increases. The 
character deepens, the mind expands, the sympathies broaden; and 
thus the truth bears fruit in the beauty, the devoutness, and usefulness 
of the life. 

NoTEs.—The teacher may perhaps think it well to enter more fully 
into the points of comparison between the symbols and_their significa- 
tions. The following are the leading figures of the parable :— 

(1). The Sower=anyone who imparts religious truth. Jesus, his 
disciples, ministers, Sunday school teachers, and many distinguished 
writers, may all fitly be called Sowers. 

(2). The Seed=religious truth. Seed possesses vitality: if favor- 


ably placed, it germinates, grows, bears flower and fruit. Religious - 


truth also has vitality: it roots itself in the mind, leads to thought 
and feeling, and thence to action. All great and noble deeds come 
from thought and feeling, and these are due to the perception of some 
high truth, the nobler features of Christianity are the flowers and 
fruits of the seeds sown by Jesus. 

(3). The Soz7=the human mind and‘heart. The seed must enter 
here, for it to come to anything. What lies outside or falls on the 
pavement has no chance of growing. In the same way, truth must 
be grasped by the mind and retained there, it must be nourished 
and fostered, for it to have any effect. Only the receptive mind will 
profit by teaching. 

(4). The Ayuz¢t=the moral result of instruction. If the corn shows no 
ear, it is regarded as a failure; so also of instruction. Truth bears fruit 
when it.ennobles the life. Could we look into the hearts of those whom 
we most revere, we should doubtless find that their best qualities were 
the fruitage of noble truths which had firmly rooted themselves in 
their nature. 

I must now notice one point in which the parable is inadequate. 
The correspondence between the soil and the human heart is not perfect. 
The soil is incapable of voluntary action. It cannot help being hard, 
shallow, dirty, and clogged with weeds ; it is not conscious of its faults, 
and is unable to remedy them. With man it is different : his heart is in 
his own keeping to harden and deprave, or to refine and ennoble. If. his 
heart is not such as it should be, he is conscious of it, and it rests with 
himself to determine whether it shall become good, capable of holding 
and nourishing the precious seeds of truth. He can yield to generous 
feelings, give them free play and thus soften the ground of his heart: he 
can deepen his nature and outgrow his superficiality : he can cast out the 
roots of evil and thus yield a pure and honest heart, asa home in 
which truth may dwell and flourish. In a word, he may make the bad 
ground good, 

FREDERICK T. REED, 
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